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NOSE ORNAMENTS IN AFRICA 


The only one that, so far as I know, from an ethnographical-point 
of view has attempted a monograph on nose ornaments in various 
parts of the world is Hovorka . 1 From Africa he mentions twelve 
different peoples or tribes. Selenka’s work 2 has not been available 
to me, and therefore I do not know whether it contains anything of 
interest to my present study. The same may be said of Bourdeau 8 
and Barth . 4 For the sake of completeness I have however included 
them here. Haberlandt’s illustrated work makes no reference to African 
nose ornaments . 5 Bassermann-Jordan mainly deals with the German 
culture area and in that connection with the earliest cultured peoples . 6 

The present study makes no claim to completeness. Not a few 
additional instances of nose ornaments could no doubt be cited from 
the literature, particularly from French Equatorial Africa and the 
Sudan. Moreover, while the war was going on I was unable to consult 
foreign museums with regard to their material. The only one whom 
1 have approached is Professor J. Maes, of Tervueren, and in his usual 
amiable and helpful way he has, beside photographs, sent me a great 
many data from the literature on Belgian Congo, inter alia from works 
that are not found in Sweden. Not restricting himself to bare references, 
he has sent me excerpts in full. I am greatly indebted to him, as well 
as to his assistant, Dr. O. Boone. My thanks are also due to Dr. S. 
Lagercrantz for items of information. 

Although, as I have said, my stock of material might have been 
made considerably more voluminous, I venture to think that what I 
have here collocated will suffice to give a true picture of the distri¬ 
bution of nose ornaments in Africa. 
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BUSHMEN AND HOTTENTOTS 


Regarding to wearing of nose ornaments by the Bushmen our in¬ 
formation does not seem to be particularly abundant. Barrow mentions 
that in a large band of Bushmen seen by him in the midlands of the 
Cape (near Tower-Berg) *all the men had the cartilage of the nose 
bored, through which they wore a piece of wood or a porcupine’s 
quill*. 7 This observation refers to the now extinct Bushmen of Sneuw- 
berg. Schapera, who has collated a number of recorded instances of 
nose ornaments among the Bushmen, says that *this practice is not 
reported definitely by any of the other writers on the Southern 
Bushmen, although it is hinted at by Bleek and Lloyd*. 8 In this, S. 
makes allusion to the rather obscure, native, wording in these writers 
when they say that *a woman has her nose pierced. Another woman 
does not have her nose pierced, because the other woman is ugly; the 
other woman who has her nose pierced, is handsome*. 0 

On a Bushman group on the edge of southwestern Kalahari, Hahn 
writes: *Die Buschmanner der westlichen | karri-1 karri pflegen den 
Nasenknorpel zu durchbohren und darin einen Holzpflock tragen, 
weshalb sie denn auch von den Colonisten Neus stock dragers, d. h. 
Nasenstocktrager genannt werden*. 10 Hahn’s sketch map places the 
district occupied by these Bushmen in the present Veldschoendragerland 
in Great Namaland, where modern maps do not show any Bushmen. 11 
The practice in question would however seem to have survived in 
southern Kalahari, seeing that Poch has published the photograph of 
a woman, »of the | Kang tribe*, of southern Kalahari with a piece of 
wood thrust through her nose. 12 Holub says of the Masarwa (the 
Bechuana name for Bushmen in general, and in particular for the 
Hukwe of the upper Zambesi region) that they *im Stadium der 
Pubertat sich mit einem Knochen die Nasenscheiden durchbohren und 
ein Holzpflockchen einschieben um eine kleine kreisrunde Oeffnung 
zu erzeugen. Das Holzchen wird, nachdem der Zweck erreicht, wieder 
entfernt; sie benennen diese That rupa> was jedoch eine aus der 
Setschuana entnommenes Wort ist und die Einleitungsceremonie zu der 
Beschneidung bei der Betschuanas bezeichnet*. 18 The Masarwa are, as 
we know, anthropologically, and to certain extent also culturally, 
influenced by their Bantu neighbours, the Bechuana and the Barotse, 
but this can hardly be supposed to include their nose ornaments. 
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According to a statement given by an Aikwe Bushman to Passarge, 
the Kung, a timid Bushman tribe living southwest of Lake Ngami, are 
supposed to wear »ein Stuck Holz in der Nasenscheidewand*. On a 
more reliable authority regarding the Ma-gwikwe group, living east 
of the Kung, he states that among them a similar ornament is worn, 
although this probably only refers to the women ( Passarge , op. cit. 28, 
and Map sketch on p. 19). 

The Bushmen of Angola have, above all, been described by Miss 
Bleek. It is presumably the Kung that are referred to throughout. 
Miss B. relates how in the country of the »Vambunda», at the Ninde 
mission station on the river of the same name, »eine junge Frau und 
einer ihrer mannlichen Verwandten hatten die Nasenscheidenwand 
durchbohrt; sie hatten zwei gelbe Bliimchen durchgesteckt; die Bliiten 
ragten nach beiden Backen heraus*. 14 These people were members of a 
group of Bushmen on the Kunsumbia river in the south and were known 
as Vasekeli. It may be supposed that originally they had not been 
wearing flowers, but a piece of wood or the like, through the nose. 15 
About the Bushmen »von Kunzumbia* Lebzelter says (after Bleek?) 
that piercing of the ear-lobes and the septum of the nose has been 
established among them. 16 

Concerning the Hottentots I can find no recorded instances. In 
a general way, and without specifying locality or source, Schapera 
(op. cit . 72) says that »the perforation of the nasal septum and of the 
lobe of the ear for the reception of ornaments is also found, the latter 
especially being very common». 

In his work of 1908 Passarge has a sketch map of mutilations of 
the body in Africa south of Gulf of Guinea, among other things 
including the piercing of the nasal septum. 17 Of this, he makes no 
mention in the text, but says that the map is in accordance with 
Ankermann’s paper »Kulturkreise in Afrika*. In this paper A. does 
not however deal with the perforation of the nasal septum, which 
makes it seem probable that Passarge himself has entered instances of 
it on the map sketch, more particularly as he only has them from the 
Kalahari. 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 

From the Bergdama, Herero, and the southeastern Bantu I have found 
no records concerning nose ornaments. My southernmost instance from 
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the interior comes from the Yao, of Zombe in Nyasaland (N. of 
Blantyre), where the women, in a small perforation *on the side of 
the nose* wear a small *tack* ( chipini) *made of lead*. 18 Many of 
the Yao women in Nyasaland, Sir Harry Johnston says, *insert a 
small piece of bone, or ivory, or metal through the wing of the nose. 
Probably this custom has been borrowed from the coast. In the wives 
of big chiefs under Muhammadan influence a little silver ornament 
replaces the ordinary wad which is thrust through the outside of one 
nostril*. 10 Fiilleborn saw nose ornaments among the Yao on the 
Portuguese side of Lake Nyasa. 20 Among the Senga (a Nyanya tribe) 
in the Luangwa valley (a tributary of the Zambesi from the north) 
»women pierce the nostril on one side, and insert a tiny disk of wood 
or tin (called the chipini) like the Swahili, who derive it from India*. 21 
The Baushi women occasionally *wear the nose-studs [ kipini ] that are 
common among the coast natives of East Africa. They also have nose¬ 
rings* [in the septum]. 22 Among the Bangweolo Batwa the women, 
though not universally, thread a bast string a few centimetres in 
length and decorated with beads, through a perforation made in the 
nasal septum. 23 Some Babisa women similarly wear *a small string 
of minute beads*. 24 von Rosen (p. 374) also notes this practice from 
the Babisa, but did not observe it in any other Bangweolo tribe. He 
is of opinion that *it derives from the Bushmanlike primary in¬ 
habitants with whom the Bantu, having immigrated from the west, 
intermingled*, but he gives no reason for this supposition. 

Among the Babemba (Awemba) of NE Rhodesia, according to 
Melland, *ear-rings are practically unknown, also ornaments in the 
nose, lips, and cheeks*. 25 Of the northern Babemba in Belgian Congo 
it is on the other hand stated by Delhaise: »La coutume pour les 
femmes de se percer le nez sur le cot£ a 6t£ introduite par les arabes, 
toutefois, elle n’est pas tres r^pondue*. 26 Among the Batabwa, north 
of the Babemba in Belgian territory, the women’s nose-stud is known 
as kipini , or butundu . 27 

My southernmost instance from the coast region of East Africa 
comes from the Ngoni and the Yao of southern Tanganyika Territory. 
Among the former, who only have their name in common with the 
Ngoni of Nyasaland, it is a general practice for the women to wear 
a wooden nose-plug ( chipini , kipini) in the left cartilage of the nose, 
though this practice is said to be *not very old*. 28 Weule considers 
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that the Ngoni have borrowed the custom from the Yao. Among the 
latter, Weule was told that it was permissible for »kein Madchen vor 
dem ersten Unyagofest ein glanzendes chipirti tragen*. W. describes 
the method by which this nose-plug was applied: »Schoa in friiher 
Jugend, fruhestens im vierten oder fiinften Lebensjahre, wird der linke 
Nasenfliigel mit dem zu einer Ahle ausgeschmiedeten Ende des Tato- 
wiermessers durchstochen. Berufsoperateure gibt es nicht, es macht 
viel mehr ein Beliebiger. In die Wunde wird ein mit Ol bestrichener 
Strohhalm gefiihrt. Nach und nach nimmt man immer dickere Halme; 
spater einen spiralig zusammengerollten Blattstreifen der Facherpalme, 
der infolge seiner Elastizitat die Offnung immer mehr erweitert; 
schliesslich einen festen Pflock oder einen entsprechenden Ring aus 
Hirsehalmen. Nach dem ersten Mannbarkeitsunterricht tritt dann, 
wie gesagt, an die Stelle dieser vorlaufigen Zirate der endgiiltige aus 
Ebenholz, dessen Oberflache ausserordentlich geschmackvoll mit Zinn- 
intarsia ausgelegt ist, oder der solide Zinnstift selber.* 29 

The Yao and the Makua of the Lindi hinterland, particularly in 
the Massassi district and on the Ruwuma, frequently pierce the left 
cartilage of the nose, says Fiilleborn. 30 Weule (op. cit.) does not 
mention any nose ornaments as regards the Makua. The same custom 
prevails among the Makonde and the Mavia on the mouth of the 
Ruwuma. 31 Fiilleborn emphasizes that piercing the left cartilage of 
the nose for the introduction of a small plug is essentially a coastal 
practice which, with the exceptions just referred to (Yao, Makonde, 
Mavia) — respectively colonies of the coastal population in the 
interior — is not found in southern Tanganyika Territory elsewhere 
than along the coast. »Der gewohnliche Nasenpflock ist kleiner als 
ein Fiinfpfennigstiick und besteht aus einem oft niedlich mit Metall 
ausgelegten Holzklotzchen oder auch nur aus weissem Pflanzenmark, 
oder es ist ein pilzformiges Metallstiick, wobei der Pilzstiel in die 
Nasendurchbohrung kommt (Tb. 29). Ist der Nasenpflock klein (es 
kommen freilich solche bis 2 cm Grosse und dariiber vor), so ist es 
durchaus nicht so entstellend, wie man meinen sollte.* 32 
The women of the Bapimbwe, NW of Lake Rukwa, carry in the 
left wing of the nose »un clou de tapisserie. Le trou qui sert & fixer 
cet ornement est pratiqu£ avec une vulgaire £pine; pour empecher qu’il 
ne se ferme en dehors des jours ou le bijou est port£ ces dames y in- 
troduisent un brin d’herbe.* 33 
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The Wamatumbi women (on the Watumbi plateau in the interior 
northwest of Kilwa) pierce the left side of the nose and insert a small 
wooden plug ( mpingo ). 34 Natives of the town of Kilwa wear nose 
ornaments -after the Indian fashion. 35 The same thing applies to ail 
communities of the coast region, above all to the Swahili. Their 
women frequently wear small plugs ( kipini ) of silver, pith, or wood 
in the cartilage of the nose. 86 Or they may even, not seldom, be seen 
wearing on the right nostril a quarter-rupee piece (kipini). »Diese 
Sitte ist nicht durchgehend verbreitet und erscheint durch jungarabi- 
schen (und indischen) Einfluss entstanden zu sein. Kipini heisst eben- 
falls eine Miintze, die unter der Nase hangt (Durchbohrung der Nascn- 
scheidenwand) aber hochstens bei arabischen Sklavinnen zu beobachten 
ist.* 87 The women on the Tanga coast (who may throughout be 
described as »Swahili») often wear a kipini (quarter rupee) in the left 
nasal cartilage, and many of them have instead glass beads. 88 In 
Zanzibar, at any rate, a ring is sometimes worn in the left side of the 
nose. 88 O. Baumann does not believe this custom to be very old in 
Zanzibar, seeing that in 1890 he writes of the Swahili women of that 
island: »Die Unsitte sich die Nasenfliigel zu durchbohren und einen 
Ring durchzuziehen beginnt leider aus Indien Verbreitung zu finden*. 89 
Rings of this kind are presumably worn also in other East African 
coast towns. Of Lamu, for example, Baumann (op. cit. 13) says that 
the women there wear silver rings in the nostrils. Ratzel reproduces 
a nose-ring of brass from the Swahili. 40 The Swahili name for nose¬ 
ring is hazama (an Arabic word, cf. p. 47). The Pemba women wear 
a silver ring through the central membrane of the nose, and some of 
them a brass stud in the left nostril. The latter are, however, said not 
to be natives of Pemba but probably the descendants of released slaves. 40 

It may also here be noted that the Bajun women, on the islands of 
the same name south of Kismayu, according to Puccioni wear in the 
nasal septum a ring with some beads, or suchlike, threaded on it. 41 
As to the Indians that have immigrated into East Africa I consider 
them as falling outside the scope of the present paper, and confine 
myself to mentioning that in the nasal cartilage they often wear a 
small coin, or a rosette studded with stones (Werth, op. cit., I, 310). 42 
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Fig. i. Tjokwe woman. (By courtesy of 
Professor J. Maes.) 



ANGOLA AND CONGO-CAMEROON 

H. Baumann says of the people he has studied in the interior of 
Angola that *Die Durchbohrung der Nasenscheidewand, um Schmuck- 
stiicke dort anzubringen, fehlt bei alien Volkern vollig, desgleichen die 
des Nasenfliigels*. 43 In this, B. particularly refers to the Tjokwe, their 
kinsmen, the Luena, and to the Lunda and Luimbi. Marquardsen 
states, however, that the Tjokwe decorate their ears and noses with 
small pieces of iron or wood, 44 and Professor Maes has been kind 
enough to send me a photograph of a Tjokwe woman (from the 
Shaunda village, *d*origine lointaine Lunda* in the Kabemba country) 
who has a cylindrical object (a cigarette?!) thrust through the septum 
of her nose (fig. i). Accounts thus differ regarding the Tjokwe. Is 
it possible that different groups of the tribe are referred to? Kjers- 
meier reproduces an old wooden statuette of a man from the Tjokwe, 
who has a long rod stuck through the septum, 4ri and Professor Maes 
tells me (in his letter of 9.6. 1944) that *les masques Tschiokwe 
pr&entent g£n£ralement le nez perform et orn£ d’anneaux ou de baton- 
net en ivoire ou en bois teint de ngula» (red earth colour). 

About the *Balonda*, in the neighbourhood of the village of 
Cabango, Livingstone says that the women thrust small bits of reed 
through the nasal septum. 46 Of the notorious war chief Jaga Calan- 
dola (Gaga, in Battell) Battell relates that he »weareth a piece of 
copper cross his nose, two inches long, and in his ears also*. 47 In 
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conformity with Battell’s statement Decker 48 writes that *even as late 
as the close of last century do we find copper rods used as nose 
ornaments among the Lunda and the Bangala*, citing as his authorities 
Carvalho (Lunda), and Capello and Ivens. The work of the former I 
have not available, and the latter two writers, although reproducing 
the picture of the Bansumbi chief Otubo wearing some sort of rod 
stuck through the septum of his nose, do not refer to it in the text (at 
all events in the edition I have within reach, that of 1882), so that 
it is uncertain whether it was of copper. 49 Evidently Decker has 
borrowed his information from Ravenstein’s note to the Battell 
edition, but in this R. only mentions *nose-omaments*, not that they 
are of copper. 

The Vasele, the still savage cannibal tribe living in the coast region 
north of Benguela, were the only people that Hambly saw wearing 
nose ornaments: *The fashion is out of date, but women of only 
twenty-five years of age have the septum of the nose bored; evidently 
the custom has not been obsolete for a long period*. H. has a photo¬ 
graph of a young woman with a long piece of wood stuck through the 
septum. 80 According to Marquardsen (op. cit., 139) it is to the Sele 
*eine eigentumliche Stammessitte* to wear small pieces of wood or 
iron thrust through the septum. The Kisama, a to this day ethno- 
logically almost unstudied people, wear through the septum small 
pieces of grass and small strings of beads. 81 

For essential parts of the here following information concerning 
Belgian Congo I am largely indebted to Professor J. Maes. In the 
matter of nomenclature I adhere to Maes and Boone’s excellent work. 52 

Among the Baholoholo, living around Albertville, most women 
pierce the left cartilage of the nose. Their ear and nose ornaments 
consist of *des bouts de roseaux, des morceaux de bouchons ou des 
douilles de cartouches. Le kipini du nez est particulierement soigne et 
Ton trouve des forgerons minutieux sachant faire dans ce genre de 
fort jolies plaques.* 83 On p. 585 Schmitz however says that the right 
cartilage is adorned with a more or less artistic kipini. 

The Baluba: *Die Baluba-Madchen pflegen die Ohrlappchen, beide 
Geschlechter noch die Nasenscheidewand zu durchlochem, um durch 
die Offnung ein Stabchen oder ein Perlenschnur als Schmuck zu 
ziehen.* 84 »A bone, a ring or other ornament is usually worn in the 
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nose.* 
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Fig. 2. Batelela women. (By courtesy of Prof. J. Maes.) 


The Basonge, some way north of the Baluba: »Quelques-uns ont 
pourtant la cloisons du nez troupe et y ont port£ une amulette en 
bois. Ce sont ceux qui ont £te en rapport avec les f^ticheurs Bambo 
(Baluba de la fronti^re meridionale ).* 56 »One of the most characteristic 
ornaments of this people is, or rather was, a wooden rod worn through 
the nasal septum .» 67 The Batelela north of the Basonge (part of them 
call themselves Sungu, and another branch, Olemba): »Sungu and 
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Olemba of both sexes pierce their earlobes, the Sungu women the 
septum, the Olemba women one nostril; the northern Batelela not 
only do not practise either of these piercings, but consider them as 
shameful, as a sign that the owner was or had been a »fumbe na 
Assambala *, a slave of the Arabs. This proves practically that the 
custom was of Arab introduction;* 58 The Sungu women, at any rate, 
wear their ornaments on the left nostril, *notamment des disques, des 
boutons, des perles*. Cf. fig. 2. Among the Olemba this ornament 
consists of a small piece of wood. 59 

The *Manyema* (Bango-Bango, or Bakusu): *Certaines ont la 
narine gauche ornement^e d’un meme bijou (petite pi£ce d’ivoire qui 
rappelle assez nos boutons de col), en argent cette fois. L’une des 
femmes Manyema avait, & la cloison inter-nasale, une veritable 
pendeloque en argent, et en paraissait tres fi£re, la coquette.* 60 »Chia- 
pata a la cloison du nez perc^e. L’usage de porter un batonnet dans 
le nez existe ches quelques peuplades de cette partie de l’Etat.* 61 
Cunningham says of the Manyema he came across: *The women soon 
copy the decorations of the Swahili and other women, as will be 
seen from the photographs, inserting pieces of bone and wood into the 
side of the nose, plaiting the hair close to the skull*, etc. 62 This is no 
doubt an instance of Arabo-Swahili influence, as among other things 
is indicated by the silver nose ornaments. The noted centre of the 
Arabs, Nyangwe, on the Lualaba, being moreover situated in this 
region. 

The Bashilange: *Ils introduisent dans le cartilage du nez, des os, des 
batonnets, des anneaux de cuivre, de fer ou de verroterie fine, c’est 
leur seul ornement*. 03 

Nose ornaments seem formerly to have been worn by the Bena 
Lulua, or at all events by part of them: Among a number of old and 
rare wooden figures in Mus£e du Congo Beige — *figurines com- 
m&noratives, all^goriques ou fetiches* (Maes) — there is the figure 
of a woman with a pendant ornament in the septum consisting of six 
beads threaded on a string. In her ears are similar ornaments. 64 

The Bakuba, etc.: *Aucun Bushongo, Bashilele ou Bakongo 65 ne port 
d’ornements dans le nez, les levres ou les oreilles*. 66 

The Bakwese, SW. Congo: *The nasal septum is often pierced, 
though no ornament is worn there*. 67 

The Bayaka, on the Kwango, »ne se percent ni les oreilles ni le nez* 
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Fig. 3. Nyombo figure, with a porcupine quill through 
the nose, model. (K. E. Laman’s collection, unnumbered.) 
Babwende. 


Fig. 4. Basundi »idoU, 
Kingoyi. (K. E. Laman’s 
collection, No. 1397.) 


(letter from Prof. Maes). The same applies to the Bahuana on the 
Kwilu river. 68 Among the Bambala (east of Leopoldville) *nose and 
lip ornaments are unknown*. 60 

The Bakongo: *Cylindrische ... Holzklotze durch die Nasenscheide- 
wand sind besonders bei Weibern in den Distrikten von Dunga und 
Kalubu haufig*. 70 »... dans la cloison du nez, des anneaux, des 
piquants de porc-epic .. .» 71 North of the Congo, Laman says, both 
men and women have holes bored in the nose and ears. In the nose 
are inserted bits of grass or small teeth of monkeys and other animals. 72 
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Here L. probably alludes to the Babwende (see below), although his 
paper deals with the Bakongo. 

The Babwende: *Many of the men wear a couple of dog’s teeth, 
long, curved fangs, in a slit in the nose. They pierce the division 
between the nostrils and then insert the teeth in the appertures, 
fastening the two roots together in the hole, and leaving the bare white 
points to protude from each nostril in a way that resemble somewhat 
the tusks of a boar.* 73 *Les femmes et les hommes ont la deplorable 
habitude d*ob£ir k une mode locale consistant i se percer le nez et 
les oreilles pour y fourrer des morceaux de bois arrondis en forme 
de pendants.* 74 According to Hammar, nose and ear plugs are only 
worn by the women. The former »are 8—io cm long and consist of 
lengths of grass or porcupine quills, and are thrust through the septum of 
the nose*. 75 In Hammar’s collection from the Babwende, in the 
Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, are preserved porcupine quills (in 
Kikongo: nsoma-angumba) that have been used in this way (Nos. 
06. 39. 354). Cf. fig. 3. 

Regarding the Basundi I have no direct information from the litera¬ 
ture, but in K. E. Laman’s collection there is a Basundi *idol* carved 
in wood (The Museum’s pictorial archive, No. iji: 1, 1926), with a 
stick through its nose, fig. 4. From the Basundi comes probably also 
Missionary Ohrneman’s observation that the girls of the Luvituku 
village not far from the former Swedish missionary station of Nganda 
*with a coquettish effect wear white pieces of wood across their black 
noses*, 76 and probably also Crudgington’s and Bentley’s observation in 
the region of Banza Sundi: *Here the singular custom was first observed 
of piercing and passing a thin piece of wood, a straw, or the tooth of 
an animal through the nose*. 77 And from the Basundi are probably 
also some of the five nose-pins of bone from the lower Congo — also 
used as hair-pins (known as toto) — that are mentioned in the Swedish 
Missionary Society’s *Etnografiska Vandringssamling*. At least one 
of these, which is incised, derives from Nganda. 78 

Here I would throw in some instances from the lower Congo, 
although the tribes are not specified: *among men the custom of 
piercing the cartilage of the nose and inserting a piece of bone is 
common*. 79 *... In many instances a stick 6 inches long is inserted 
through a hole in the dividing cartilage of the nose.* 80 

On the Loango coast it is not customary to pierce the nasal septum 
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Fig. 5. Bangala woman 
(?) with porcupine quill. 
(•Indication donne par 
Wibier». By courtesy 
of J. Maes). 



— unlike the practice prevailing a few degrees farther south — and 
probably not either piercing of the wings of the nose. 81 

From the lower Sanga, but with no further specification, Schmeltz 
and Josselin de Jong reproduce a nose-stud of ivory, another of iron 
with a curved shaft, and a ring of some kind of white metal worn in 
the wing of the nose. 82 

Among the Bambala *nose and lip ornaments are unknown*. 88 The 
same applies to the Bangala. 84 (Cf. fig. 5.) The Doko (SE of the 
Bangala) *pierce nose and ears*. 85 

The Bapoto (north of the Doko): *Un b&tonnet orn£ de perles tres 
fins, qui passe k travers le cartilage du nez, leurs fait une horrible 
moustache blanche*. 86 *On se perfore les oreilles et la cloison sous- 
nasale, et quelquefois les hommes y attachent des cauries et les femmes 
des perles. Dans la cloison sous-nasale les gamins mettent un petit 
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morceau de bambou, mais des qu’on cst devenu homme, on n*y met 
plus rien.* 87 

A branch of the Gombe: *Les cloisons du nez sont percees; dans le 
nez ils passent un anneau* of red copper, which is partly of European 
origin and partly comes from the Bwaka. 88 The Bwaka: *Some few 
pierce their nostrils and wear a small iron ring*. 89 *La cloison du nez 
et souvent les tevres sont perches, ainsi que les oreilles.* 90 Men, too, 
wear nose ornaments. 91 The Bondjo (according to Maes probably a 
branch of the Bwaka): *Ils portent aussi quelques ornements d’etain 
affectant la forme d*un rivet, qu’ils se passent dans les ailes du nez .. .* 92 
*11 est tout k fait exceptionel d’observer des mutilations de la cloison 
du nez ou des narines .. .* 93 

The Gobu *durchbohren sich haufig die Lippen und die Nasen- 
scheidewand um Pflocke durchzustechen*. 94 (Cf. fig. 6.) The Banziri: 
»Quelques hommes ont les l£vres, les ailes du nez, parfois les deux, 
percees et garnies de petits anneaux de cuivre, de batons ou de 
perles*. 95 The Bubu (a Banda tribe): *Les ailes du nez sont fr£quem- 
ment perc^s et les Bubu portent dans ces dernieres de longs prismes 
de cristal de roche ou plus fr&juemment des morceaux de copal de 
4^5 cm. de longeur*. 98 Boyd Alexander says that the Bubu men 
»pierce the upper lip and the nostrils with sticks*, but he says nothing 
about their wearing pieces of rock-crystal in the nose but only in the 
lower lip. 97 

From the N’Dakoa (a Banda tribe) Nebout reproduces the wife of 
a chief with a ring at least in the left wing of the nose, and an old 
man wearing a piece of wood through the septum. 98 

The Mandja (Mandjia): »Les narines sont perches et orn£es de petits 
cylindres de bois ou encore de griffes de certains carnassiers*. — »Des 
bijoux de quartz ou de m£tal* are worn in the ears and the lips and 
*traversent la cloison et les ailes du nez. Ces ornaments sont relativc- 
ment rares chez les Mandja* (Maistre 1895). — *Les Mandja parvien- 
nent & s’enladir le nez & plaisir, en le surchargeant d’anneaux plus ou 
moins pesants, dont l’effet n’a rien de d£coratif* (Decorse 1905). — 
Rousset (1901) stresses that pierced lips and noses are rarely seen 
»chez les hommes de race Banda* (cf. above and below). On the 
other hand — and here his account is in direct variance with that 
given above by Maistre — they are »tr£s fr£quentes, au contraire, chez 
les femmes et aussi chez les hommes de la race Mandja ... Des petits 
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Fig. 6 . Gobu woman, Mok- 
wange village, Ubangi. (By 
courtesy of J. Maes.) 



morceaux dc bois ou ivoire sont ajust^s aux ails du nez et aux oreilles.* 
According to Gaud, the men wear an iron ring in either wing of the 
nose, and in the septum frequently a straw io cm long." Foureau 
writes about the Mandja: »Ils ont les deux narines perches et passent 
dans ces trous, soit des boucles de metal, soit des anneaux faits aux 
petites perles, soit de petits batonnets. Leur levre superieure est aussi 
perc£e.» 100 According to the Duke of Mecklenburg, in the children 
deformations of the body are performed at fixed ages, perforation of 
the wings of the nose, for example, at the age of five. His photographs 
show women with a ring in either wing of the nose. 101 

Regarding the women of a tribe on the Bamingui river Boyd 
Alexander says that »a curved iron hook projected out of each nostril 
like the tusks of a pig», and of other people on the Gribingui: »Into 
their nostrils the women insert thin silver rods, 3 inches long, that turn 
up like the tusks of a pig». 102 According to Boyd Alexander, these 
tribes belong to the Banda group and live some way north of Fort 
Crampel. Of the Banda in general Daigre says that the men often 
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wear a small ring of tin or lead in the septum, and the women a ring 
of tin, or small wooden plugs, in the wings of the nose. 108 

Let us now turn westward, through French territory on to Came¬ 
roon. In these parts of French Congo and neighbouring regions of 
Cameroon, nose ornaments seem to be worn among various peoples. 
Some of these are mentioned in the following. 

The Goundi women, on the middle Sanga (a Banda tribe), »portent 
dans les narines deux clous detain de 8 k io centimetres long*, and 
a similar custom seems to prevail among their neighbours, the Kaka 
women. 104 From these, the Duke of Mecklenburg refers to »Stifte 
aus buntem Glas fur die Durchbohrung der Nasenfliigel*. 105 While 
on a visit to Oxford in 1934 I saw at Mr. R. Hottot’s home some 
photos that he had taken among the Kaka (a Mandja tribe), showing 
both men and women with a metal ring in either nose wing. 

The Baya: *Ebenso werden von den Weibern regelmassig kleine 
Locher im Nasenflugel angebracht, rechts oder links; auch bei Mannern 
habe ich sie in einzelnen Fallen gesehen. Ich halte es fur moglich, dass 
dieses Loch im Nasenflugel von den Hausa iibernommen ist, denn 
bei den Hausaweibern ist diese Verunstaltung allgemein verbreitet. In 
dem Loch im Nasenflugel wird ein weisses oder buntes Pflockchen 
aus Holz oder Bein, eine Glasperle oder ein Messing- oder Eisennagel 
als Schmuck getragen. Die Teilnehmer am Labikult 100 tragen manch- 
mal in der durchbohrten Nasenscheidewand ein etwa 20 cm langes 
Stuck trockenen Grases, angeblich *um Nichtteilnehmer abzuschrecken*. 
Im ubrigen trifft man Durchbohrung der Nasenscheidewand bei den 
Baja haufig aber nicht allgemein.* 107 — *Die Durchbohrung der Nasen¬ 
scheidewand kommt besonders bei den ostlichen Bogoto, nach Hartt- 
mann auch haufig bei den Baja-Buli vor. Sie soil von den Banda 
stammen. In das Loch werden Stocke und Federn gesteckt. Die Durch¬ 
bohrung der Nasenflugel ist bei den Frauen des Baja-Gebietes all¬ 
gemein. Vielleicht hat man friiher nur ein Grashalmchen in das Loch 
gesteckt, und dann scheint nur ein Nasenflugel durchbohrt gewesen zu 
sein. Heute ist es bei den Bogoto besonders viel, aber auch sonst 
iiberall iiblich, in die Locher beider Nasenflugel je einen diinneren oder 
dickeren, schwanenhalsartig gebogenen Pflock aus Zinn hineinzu- 
stecken, der oben mit einem pyramidenformigen Kopf versehen ist 
(vgl. Taf. I, unten, Taf. 12, Abb. 13 und 13 a). Diese Pflocke heissen, 
wie das Metall selbst, tungu und sind von den Hausa eingefiihrt ... 
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Fig. 7. Baya woman. (By courtesy of the photo¬ 
grapher, Mr. G. Eriksson.) 



Die Sitte, dass sich auch die Manner die Nasenfliigel durchstecken und 
einen Pflock aus Holz, Durrastengel oder Elfenbein hineinstecken, 
kommt im allgemeinen selten, haufiger nur in Bosum vor; in letzteren 
Falle stammt die Sitte von den Kare. Beim Labikult hingegen stecken 
sich die Neulinge uberall Strohhalmchen in den durchbohrten Nasen- 
fliigel.* 108 Evidently the Baya women wear the same kind of tin orna¬ 
ments in the wing of the nose as the Goundi (fig. 7). 

The women of the Lakka wear bits of grass in the perforated wing 
of the nose. 109 This presumably applies to the left wing, as among 
the Mbum women, who also insert a piece of grass in the perforation. 110 
Here and there a Wute woman may be seen wearing an ornament in 
the wing of the nose, generally only a piece of pith or reed. Sieber 
believes this custom has been borrowed from the Hausa. 111 The Tikar: 
♦Nur die Frauen lassen sich Ohrlappchen, Nasenscheidewand und den 
linken Nasenfliigel durchbohren, um in dem etwas erweiterten Loch 
ein Zierstabchen zu tragen, eine lange Rohrenperle, ein Beinstiftchen 
oder nur ein Stiickchen Grashalm*. 112 This tiny rod is not very con¬ 
spicuous, and the custom is of rare occurrence. How things are among 
the Bamum I do not know. Their culture is, however, as we know, 
in many respects identical with that of the Tikar. A carved detail of 
a chiefs drum from Fumban, photographed by R. Oldenburg, shows 
a female figure wearing a piece of wood through the nose (fig. 8, 
pictorial archives of the Stockholm Museum, 219: 12). 

Among the Pangwe, nose ornaments are, according to Tessmann, 
very popular and, judging by his pictures, used by both sexes in the 
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nasal septum. The necessary operation, which Tessmann describes in 
detail, is performed on children from 6 to 8 years of age, and done 
by the medicine-man. The nose ornaments consist of feathers, raffia 
rods, rods of wood threaded with beads or wound round with brass 
wire, of bones, rolls of paper, brass rings with a large bead which 
dangles on the upper lip, and, above all, of beaded strings, the ends 
of which are passed behind the ears and fastened to the chevelure, at 
the same time doing duty as cheek-ornaments. 113 

In Paul Guillaume’s collection is included a »masque blanc lunaire* 
from the Ogove district, which has a thick, obliquely upward slanting 
plug in either nose-wing, and another, shorter, below the nose. 114 

The Bubi on Fernando Po have no nose ornaments, according to 
Tessmann. 115 

Let us now turn east again, to the upper reaches of the Uelle, and 
to northeastern Belgian Congo. 

The Azande, Abandja (the western branch of the Zande): *Les 
femmes portent g^n^ralement un b&tonnet en bois ou en m£tal dans 
un trou pratiqu£ dans l’aile gauche du nez». 116 Marno says of the 
Moru and the Makraka (the eastern branch of the Zande) that many 
men wear in the septum a »hin und her gewundener Kupferdraht*. 117 
»Le scheik des Makraka-Niam-Niam avait le nez et les oreilles traverses 
par un anneau de cuivre .. .» 118 The Zande of the southern Bahr el 
Ghazal: »The nostrils are pierced (for the reception of short lengths 
of grass stems) but by women only. This appears to have no signi¬ 
ficance, and to be done simply for adornement.* 119 — The Zande 
women »se percent la parois du nez pour y suspendre un morceau de 
bois et depuis l’arriv£e des Europ^ens elles passent £galement des clous 
dores dans leurs narines*. 120 Czekanowski saw only one Zande woman 
with the septum pierced, 121 and Baumann expressly states regarding 
nose ornaments among the Zande that they »versichtern vollig auf 
solche urkosmetischen Mittel*. They have, it is true, he says, been 
reported from the Abandja (the western branch of the Zande), but 
here they seem to be sporadic and recent. 122 They are also worn by 
the women of the Sere (Shere, Basiri), a tribe subdued by the western 
Zande, and of the Golo north of the upper Uelle. 122 

The Mangbetu: »Une des narines, en g^n^rale la droite, est perc£e 
chez les femmes Mangbetu. Elles y mettent parfois un ornement: culot 
de douille, bouton brillant ou un simple morceau de bois qui main- 
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Fig. 8. Wooden sculpture detail of a chief’s drum, Bamum, Cameroon. 
(R. Oldenburg, photo. The Ethnographical Museum of Sweden’s pictorial 
archives, 219: 12.) 
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tiendra l’ouverture.* 128 The Bad jo (or Medje, a Mangbetu tribe) 
pierce the nose-wings, says Bernard: *Toutes les deformations sont 
faites par pure coquetterie et peut-Stre bien aussi par routine*. 124 
Czekanowski only in passing makes mention of the piercing of the 
nose-wing among women *in the Mangbetu district and among the 
Wangwana*. 123 In ^Peoples of all nations* 126 is depicted a Mangbetu 
girl with a round ivory plug in her right nose-wing. 

From the Makere (a Mangbetuized hunter people and neighbours 
of the Azande), Lang shows pictures of women with a bone rod 
through the nose. 127 

The Momvu: *Zusammen mit der Beschneidung haben bei den 
Momvu die Sitte der Kopfdeformation, das Erweitern des Abstandes 
zwischen den mittleren oberen Schneidezahnen, das Ausschneiden des 
Bodens der Ohrmuschel und das auf die Frauen beschrankte Tragen 
eines Pflockes im Nasenflugel Eingang gefunden. Alle diese Ver- 
unstaltungen fehlen noch im Osten* ... *Bei den Frauen verbreitet 
sich gegenwartig die Sitte den Nasenflugel zu durchlochern und dort 
den Nasenpflock (uva) zu tragen. Bei Adjamu waren damit schon die 
meisten Frauen geschmiickt. Ich konnte diese Verunstaltung aber auch 
bei den Bambuba vereinzelt beobachten. Bei den ostlichen Balese 
schien sie dagegen zu fehlen.* 128 Adjamu is a Momvu village; the 
Bambuba and the Balese are closely allied to the Momvu. 

The women of the Ababua pierce the septum and the nose-wings. 
As regards the latter, this is however, according to de Calonne, a 
borrowed custom of recent date. 120 The Balika women, too, wear an 
ornament in the left nose-wing. 129 Among the Wagenia the septum is 
frequently pierced, 180 even by men, and this, says H. Baumann (1927, 
p. 23) also applies to the Turumbu, who live some distance farther 
north. 

The arabized Wangwana of the Ituri district have influenced the 
forest negroes whom they have subdued, and among whom they fre¬ 
quently take their wives. The women of the latter often wear an 
ornamental stud in the septum. 131 

The Baamba (Ruwensori District) »very rarely indeed* pierce the 
septum of the nose and a quill or stick is pushed through the opening. 
To which sex this applies is not stated. 132 

The Warega: *Gli uomini forano il setto nasale per mettervi della 
piume nelle danze di guerra o di amore*. 183 
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Fig. 9. Bambuti. (Mr. O. Olsson photo. The Ethnographical Museum 
of Sweden’s pictorial archives, 158: 10.) 
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CONGO PYGMIES, ETC. 


I will here content myself with mainly referring to Schebesta’s and 
Gusinde’s large works on the Ituri pygmies, in which they also deal 
with earlier writers on the same subject. Schebesta says (p. 104) that 
young people, boys as well as girls, often wear a porcupine quill stuck 
through the septum, while an anonymous Belgian author only mentions 
the older women 134 (cf. Schebesta, below). Cf. fig. 9. S. further writes 
p. 215): »In die durchbohrte Nasenwand steckt sich der Mombuti 
den glatten Stachel des Stachelschweins (Fig. 167), gelegentlich auch 
ein Stabchen (Efe: Bobo). Das Durchbohren des Sep turns ist unter 
den Bambuti nicht so weit verbreitet wie das des Ohrlappchens und 
noch weniger das der Lippen, »... »Wie das Durchbohren des Septums 
(Ef£: Toge-ule) geschieht, kann ich nicht sagen. Der Brauch das 
Septum zu durchbohren, ist fast im ganzen Bambutigebiet verbreitet, 
jedoch lange nicht allgemein in Obung. Da die Bambuti nur selten 
Schmuckstiicke in der Nase tragen, bekommt man von der Verbreitung 
dieser Sitte kein rechtes Bild. Die Akd der Medje jedoch durchbohren 
das Septum nicht. Sonst fand ich diese Sitte unter den Bakango, Basa, 
Ef£ der Mamvu, vom Nduye und Arambi, den Ef£ des Siidostens und 
auch unter den Basua der Babira. Die darauf beziigliche Bemerkung 
Stuhlmanns, dass die Pygmaen nur selten das Septum durchbohren, 
kann ich auch bestatigen. Wo dieser Brauch gehandhabt wird, dort 
wird er von beiden Geschlechtern geiibt. Wie schon friiher erwahnt, 
steckt man gem Stacheln des Stachelschweins als Zier hinein, begniigt 
sich aber oft nur mit Halmen oder Stabchen* (p. 218). As to nose 
ornaments being autochtonous among the Bambuti he says: *In betreff 
der Korperverstiimmelungen steht der Pygmae dem Neger sehr nach. 
Tatowierung und Zahndeformation sind Fremdgut. Nicht ganz so 
sicher kann das Urteil iiber die Durchbohrung der Lippen, Ohren und 
Nase gefellt werden, da sie sehr gut ohne Eisenwerkzeuge durchgefiihrt 
werden konnen und auch zur Einfiihrung anderer Schmuckstiicke als 
Eisenstifte und Ringe dienen. Dennoch neige ich eher dazu, diese 
Dinge den Bambuti abzusprechen, gebe aber gern zu, dass sie heute 
zu ihrem Kulturbesitz geworden sind ...» (p. 227). 135 Gusinde is also 
of opinion that the pygmies held aloof from all mutilation of the body, 
but nowadays one everywhere meets with sporadic cases of men and 
women with pierced ear-lobes, or apertures for lip-ornaments. »Wenige 
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Manner und Frauen der Ef£ und Basua durchbohren auch die Nasen- 
scheidewand und stechen manchmal durch dieses Lochlein ein Holz- 
stabchen, einen dicken Halm oder einen Stachel vom Stachelschwein.* 136 
Of the pygmies that Stuhlmann met in the source region of the Ituri 
he says that only very seldom did he see men with the septum pierced 
and a small piece of wood inserted, but he makes no mention as 
regards the women. 137 

A few tribes of southwestern Sudan, between the Azande and the 
Nilotic peoples, may here be put in. 

The Bellanda and the Mittu, according to H. Baumann (1927, p. 23), 
wear nose ornaments, among the former only the men. In his well 
known description of the Bongo women Schweinfurth says that *bits 
of straw, about as thick as a Lucifer match, were inserted into the 
edge of the nostrils*, as many as three on either side. A ring might 
also be worn in the septum. 138 When Evans-Pritchard visited the 
Bongo he saw very small holes in the nose and ears for insertion of 
pieces of grass but the large lower lip-plugs which Schweinfurth 
describes had disappeared. 189 What Marno says about the men of the 
Moru wearing a piece of copper wire in the septum has already been 
referred to (cf. Azande). 

HAMITO-NILOTIC (HAMITOID) AND NILOTIC PEOPLES 

Such references to nose ornaments among these ethnic groups as I 
have been able to find are but few. The thin and oval metal plates 
(aluminium or iron), that the men of the Suk and Turkana tribes 
wear on a hook in the septum are so well known that I need not dwell 
on them. My most northerly authentic instance of this ornament comes 
from the Dume, north of Lake Stephanie. 140 This custom is also found 
among some Karamojo men. 141 To a certain extent it appears that 
nose ornaments also occur among the Teso, seeing that Kitching 
publishes a photograph of *a Teso witch-doctor* in female dress and 
wearing *ornaments peculiar to women*, including a lip-ring and a 
ring through the septum. 142 The Lango sometimes pierce the septum 
of the nose (also the lips and the ears) and one small ring with a blue 
bead is inserted. The women’s nose is not so often pierced as with 
men. 143 According to Kitching (p. 191), among the Acoli (Shuli) the 
young men occasionally at dances wear a disc of ivory in the nose, 
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or a piece of metal may be thrust through a hole in the cartilage. 144 
In the Ethnographical Museum at Stockholm we have photographs of 
Shuli women (1896, No. 69, Gunther, Berlin, phot.) who are wearing 
a large flat metal (silver?) ring through the right edge of the nostril. 
In one of them the ring is connected with the ear by means of a string 
of beads. This is probably a case of a troupe of Shuli exhibited in 
Europe — this seems indicated by the form of the nose ornament as 
well as by their ornaments on the whole — that cannot be considered 
typical of their people but has been included here for the sake of 
completeness. 

Of the Bari, Mounteney-Jephson 145 says that they do not pierce 
their noses, nor have I found any mention of it in other writers. 
Among the photographs that Professor Maes has been kind enough to 
send me, there is one (fig. 10) on which is written »Femmes Bari 
(Haut Uele)». This can hardly refer to the Bari proper but perhaps 
to some Bari-speaking tribe west of the White Nile (e. g. the Kakwa?). 
Among the Latuka, at all events their eastern branch, it is customary 
to pierce the nasal septum, from which a copper ring is suspended. 146 
Among the Jumjum, a negro tribe in Dar Fung, said to be of Dinka 
origin, the women pierce noses and ears for inserting pieces of stick 
and grass. 147 Some of the Ingassana women (the Jumjum call this 
people Muntabi) have nose-pins. 148 

Although a rather isolated instance, and one which is difficult to 
place in its true connection, may perhaps lastly here be mentioned 
that, from the district of Urima in Usukuma, south of Lake Victoria, 
Casati has a photograph of a male native wearing an ornament in the 
septum of the nose. 149 


THE SUDAN EAST OF LAKE CHAD 

The Nuba: In the Gebel-Moro district in the Nuba mountains, south 
of El Obeid, Meinhof saw natives wearing nose-rings. 150 From Jebel 
Dilling, Domville-Fife refers to a Nuba man with a ring through his 
right nostril. 151 Seligman has photographed both Nuba men and one 
woman (from Tasumi) wearing nose-rings. 152 Of the women of the 
»Dongolawi» (originally Dongola people) and other tribes in Kor- 
dofan, Pallme states that they wear nose-rings, mostly of silver or 
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Fig. io. *Bari women*(?), Upper Uelle. (By courtesy of J. Maes.) 
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brass; such as were of gold have disappeared or are at any rate now 
very rarely seen. 153 

The women of the Arab tribes in the eastern Sudan wear nose-rings. 
Pallme (p. 77) relates of the wife of a Baggara chief that she wore in 
her nose a ring of solid gold. The women of the Baggara pierce the 
left nose-wing in which they place silver rings or coral cylinders. 154 
Among the Medjanin (Mejanin) between Khartum and El-Obeid, von 
Muller saw the women wearing rings of silver, brass or iron in their 
ears and noses. 155 Bernatzik has photos of Aulad-Hamid girls with 
a ring in the nasal septum and occasionally at the same time in the 
left nose-wing. 156 The Kababish obtain from Omdurman, and to a less 
degree from El-Obeid and Dueim, clothes, etc., as well as beads and 
gold jewellery for their women, including nose-rings. Golden jewellery 
is, however, presumably only worn by *the great ladies* of the tribe. 
Seligman relates how *the Lady Sakina* returned from Omdurman 
with *a broad golden head-band with golden pendants and a chain 
attaching it to a large nosering of the same metal*. In one of his 
photos is seen a woman wearing a large ring in the right nose-wing. 157 
Mansfield Parkyns mentions rings of silver, brass or iron in their ears 
and noses. 158 Of the great ladies in general of Kordofan, Petherick 
states that formerly they were loaded with jewellery. *Half an ounce 
of gold formed the nose-ring, which, hanging over the mouth, was 
suspended to the right nostril.* There was plenty of gold and silver 
about. Gold was obtained from Sennar and other places. 15 ® 

Of the Arabs and Barabra (Nile Nubians) in the Dongola province 
Ruppell says that the women wear thick silver rings in their ears and 
noses. By way of rare exceptions he also saw a few nose-rings of 
gold among the *gentry*. 160 Petherick says (op. cit. y 111) of the 
Nubian women, in particular those of the town of Berber, that »many 
of them perforate the right side of the nose which they ornament, or 
rather disfigure, with a large gold ring covering the mouth. For this 
they sometimes substitute a piece of coral, which sticks out like a 
great wart from the nose.* From Dirr farther north on the Nile, the 
Stockholm museum possesses three silver rings, fig. 11 (Nos. 31.24. 
35—37, length 5 .6 and 6 .5 cm respectively). The lower portion of 
the ring is hammered out into a thin, semilunar plate, engraved with 
geometric patterns. According to pictures found in books, they are 
worn by the Barabra women in the right nose-wing. 161 While on the 
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Fig. ii. Nose rings of silver. Barabra, of Dirr. (No. 31. 24. 35—36.) 


subject of the Nubians it may be added that Junker publishes a picture 
of a Nubian dancing-girl with a ring in the right nose-wing. He 
describes the ornaments worn by ^Sudanese women* in the southern 
part of Nubia and the northeastern Sudan, and bought a complete set 
which among other things comprised a nose-ring ( chizdm , in Egypt 
also known as chuzdm ), a fair-sized ring of gold or silver wire 
threaded with coral or other beads. He adds that such ornaments are 
also worn by the Fellah women of Upper Egypt, though more in¬ 
frequently in the delta 162 (cf. Egypt, below). From the town of Shendy 
on the Nile between Khartum and Berber, Burckhardt writes: *Gold 
being a very current article in the Shendy market, the women have 
more frequently golden rings at their noses and ears than those of 
Berber; the people also possess more wealth*. 161 

Of the inhabitants of Sennar, Ganzenmiiller only in a general way 
mentions that they manufacture ear-, nose-, and arm-rings of gold. 164 
According to Poncet, who in 1698 visited the town of Sennar, the 
women of the notables wore nose-rings. 165 Hartmann refers to nose¬ 
rings of gold or brass worn by Abu-Ruf bedouin women in Sennar. 166 

About the people of Darfur, presumably in the first place referring 
to the Arabs, but also to others, El-Tounsy relates: *Les femmes ont 
pour parure le khozam y anneau qu’on suspend k l’aile du nez. Chez 
les riches, il est en or; chez les gens de moyenne aisance, il est en 
argent, et chez les pauvres, il est en cuivre. Le khozam est de deux 
sortes: c’est un anneau simple ou bien en cercle et finissant par une 
pointe .. .* 167 This author gives a detailed description of the rings in 
question, how they are decorated with coral beads, etc. 
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Of Wadai women in general Nachtigal says that they wear the 
popular coral cylinder in their right nose-wing, while the Arabs in 
that region however wear a silver ornament of similar shape, or a 
»half-ring* of silver. 168 Some way south of Abesher N. met with 
some Arabs of the Nawaiba tribe, whose women wore rings or half¬ 
rings in the nose-wing (op. dr., p. 119). Still more to the south of 
Abesher, roughly in Lat. 12 0 N, Nachtigal visited negroes whom he 
calls Dscheggel, among whom the women wore a cylinder of coral, 
bone or wood in the wing of the nose (op. dr., p. 142). At a public 
dance at Abesher that N. attended (p. 90), the Wadai girls of noble 
families wore a large necklace of gold (made in Egypt or Sennar), 
and in addition was *der grosse Cylinder von Edelkorall in der Nase 
unerlasslich*. From Nimro, a place northwest of Abesher and mainly 
inhabited by Djellaba, people from Dongola, Sennar and Kordofan, 
N. mentions two girls with an immense coral cylinder in the right 
nose-wing (p. 77). In Tama, a vassal state of Wadai, immediately 
east of Abesher, the women wear a ring of copper or brass in the 
wing of the nose, says Nachtigal (pp. 261, 458), *wie ihn auch die 
Frauen der Quimrh und Sungor tragen*. (The country of Sungor, 
with people of the same name, lies south of Tama and southeast of 
Abesher; the Kimr live east of Tama. These peoples are *more or 
less black*, Nachtigal says). 

From Bulala and Kuka women west of Lake Fittri Nachtigal notes 
that they have the right nose-wing pierced and wear »the inevitable 
coral ornament* or a plate of silver or copper, a metal ring, or 
stringed glass beads (op. cit. y III, p. 35). 

The Bagirmi (Barma) women disfigure themselves, according to 
Barth, by wearing an ugly coral in the left nose-wing. 16 ® Like their 
sisters in the Tubu country, says Nachtigal (II, p. 617), they frequently 
wear a piece of red coral. Decorse is the only writer that I have found 
referring to a nose ornament (*fous*) of celluloid among the Barma 
and Kanuri. 170 This celluloid is, however, a modern article of impor¬ 
tation (see p. 4 6 below). 

The Buduma women on Lake Chad, according to Nachtigal (II, 
369) do not pierce the nose-wing and thus lack *the becoming coral 
cylinder*. 

Mention may also here be made of the Tubu (Tibu, Teda) women 
and the ornaments they wear in the right nose-wing. In the oases of 
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southern Fezzan (Gatrun, etc.) they wear a small silver ring or a plug 
of red glass. 171 According to Nachtigal ( op.cit ., I, p. 221), in Gatrun 
a small cylinder of red coral was almost indispensable. Where such 
a thing was unobtainable it was substituted for the time being by a 
cylinder of agate, ivory or horn. The Tubu of the Kufra oasis wear 
a ring or small bits of glass or bone. Among the women in Tibesti 
»on trouve toujours une perforation de l’aile droite du nez, ou est plac£ 
un petit anneau plat en argent ou, moins fr^quemment, un petit cylindre 
de corail ou simili-corail*. 172 Nachtigal (I, p. 456) says of the Tubu 
women of Tibesti that they wore the same ornaments in their nose¬ 
wings and ears as were used in Fezzan, and of the women of the 
Budu oasis in Borku (south of Tibesti) that they as regards dress, 
hairdressing and ornaments did not differ from their Tibesti sisters 
(II, 112, 143). Among the Wandala, a nomadizing Tubu tribe in 
Kanem, northeast of Lake Chad, Nachtigal (II, p. 284) found that 
many of their women had replaced the coral cylinder with a short 
and dull-pointed silver spike. 


THE CENTRAL AND WESTERN SUDAN 

The Kotoko women wear beads in their nostrils, 178 but also a wooden 
plug or the like in the right nose-wing. 174 The Musgu women always 
have this part pierced and ornamented with a piece of coral or a 
cone-shaped, pointed metal pin. 173 This Mohn (op. cit ., 72) calls a 
»Pflock oder Trichter aus Blech». He reproduces a photograph of the 
same woman as already published by Hagen. The Bana women wear 
a plug in one nose-wing, von Hagen says that as early as in the 
first year of a child’s life the left nose-wing is pierced (and also the 
upper and lower lip), and a piece of grass inserted, but he shows a 
photograph of a Bana woman wearing a plug through her right nose¬ 
wing. 176 

The women of the Shoa Arabs not infrequently wear, according to 
Nachtigal (I, 652), in the left nose-wing large, almost closed, silver 
rings threaded with beads of coral or amber; these women love amber 
beads as much as the Bornu ladies do red coral. In another place 
(II, 491) Nachtigal says the same of the Shoa women of Kotoko, 
while adding that the latter wear silver rings in the septum or in one 
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nose-wing, and appends a drawing of a woman wearing a ring in her 
left nose-wing. Mohn (op. cir., pi. 17, fig. 9) depicts Shoa women 
’ from the Kusseri district, and Hambly others from Maiduguri, wearing 
for an ornament in the right nose-wing merely a wooden plug. 177 

The Bornu (Kanuri) women of the town of Kuka wear, according 
to Barth (op. cit., II, 400), a red bead (merdjan kintsabe) in one nose¬ 
wing, according to Vogel, the left. 178 Nachtigal (II, 284) mentions the 
Bornu ladies’ indispensable piece of red coral — mordsham (coral), 
Arabic und kan — in the right nose-wing. Gamergu women in the 
town of Maiduguri wore, according to Rohlfs, *like the Kanuri and 
Tebu women*, large rings or plates in their pierced noses. 179 The Beri- 
Beri of Bornu wear coral-like ornaments in the right nostril. 180 In 
northern Nigeria many of the more primitive tribes wear nose orna¬ 
ments, even the men: »The septum of the nose is pierced by Berom, 
Bolewa, Dadiya, Keri-Keri, Longuda, Ngizim, Rukuba, and Tangale 
women, and by Kamberi, Mada, Mama, Ninzam, and Nungu men and 
women. Wisps of grass and porcupine quills are inserted. Berom and 
Rukuba women insert metal rings, and the Kamberi pieces of blue 
glass». 181 The Nadu and Mama cannibals wear long sticks of pieces 
of wood or bone through the septum of the nose, and the women, 
in addition, through lips and ears. 182 Tremearne publishes a Mada, or 
possibly a Nadu, man wearing a very long stick through his septum. 183 
In another work he shows a photo of a Nadu man wearing this long 
nose-stick. 184 Mathews says of the Nungu: »The lobes of the ears, the 
nasal septum, and, in women, the centres of the upper and lower lips 
are pierced for the reception of long pieces of grass, or porcupine quills, 
or of sticks of metallic tin. The last is probably smelted elsewhere by 
native traders and brought into the district, as no local smelting has 
been heard of*. 185 PI. I, fig. 2 in Mathews shows a Nungu woman. 
He further describes a ju-ju dancer (p. 90) dressed in a net. *The 
usual porcupine quills or pieces of grass are thrust through the nose 
and ears and project through the net with peculiar effect*. The Kagoro 
headhunters do not pierce the nose, 186 neither the Katab. 187 

The Hausa women, at any rate in some parts, wear nose ornaments, 
but if it is a universal practice I do not know. Cf. p. 20. In Zinder, 
»leur nez s’agr&nente bizarrement, & la mode bomouane, d’un petit 
cylindre de jaspe rouge fix£ dans la narine droite*. 188 The women of 
the Hausa colonies at Lome and other towns in Togo wear a coral 
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plug in the right nose-wing. 189 Buschan shows, without specifying the 
locality, the picture of a Hausa woman wearing a stud in that way. 190 
From the *pagan Hausa* in the Niger colony Olufsen shows a photo¬ 
graph of a woman with *a typical nose-ornament*: of metal, tongue¬ 
shaped, at the upper end provided with a ring for fastening in the 
septum. 191 The Ful, too, occasionally seem to wear nose ornaments. 
The Tilho expedition (op. cit ., 432) publishes a photograph of a young 
girl from the Zinder sultanate with a plug in the right nose-wing. 
Among the settled Ful on the Ngaundere plateau in Cameroon the 
women wear *grass* in the right nose-wing, have silver bracelets and 
colour their nails with henna, while all this is absent among the 
nomadizing Ful. 192 

The women of Lagos (a mixed population) wear a coral, or the 
like, in the nose. 193 In northern Togo nose ornaments are worn among 
several primitive early negritic peoples. According to Schillings and 
Smend, the men of the Tamberma wear a porcupine quill in the nose, 
usually only on the left side, 191 while the women have many-coloured 
plugs of wood or pith. 196 According to von Zech, the men of the 
Kabure wear nose ornaments of various kinds. Of frequent occurrence 
are *Hirsenkornhalme*, stuck through both nose-wings. Much worn 
are also horn-like pieces of iron, or claws, in the septum. Von Zech 
saw a Kabure woman wearing a porcupine quill stuck through the 
septum. 198 Among the Kabure men Smend frequently saw red, yellow 
or white plugs of wood or pith in the nose-wings and a grass stem 
or a porcupine quill in the septum. 197 Buschan (Sitten d. Volker III, 
58) shows the photograph of a Kabure man from Sokode with a large 
round disc in the left nose-wing, and Smend has a photo of a Ssola 
man wearing a piece of wood in the right. 198 The Ssola are neighbours 
of the Kabure and the Tamberma. Of the Logba, von Zech says 
(op. cit., 144) that many of them wear a short and narrow grass stem 
stuck through the septum. 

From the Gold Coast I know of no nose ornaments. *Nasenringe 
kamen mir nie zur gesicht*, writes Vortisch. 199 

In Mopti, Olufsen photographed a number of women wearing a 
ring in the septum, which he states to be Mossi (op. cit., 67), and in 
the neighbourhood of Labezenga on the Niger some Songhai women 
similarly wearing rings or metal plates (p. 154). The latter seem to 
be of the same shape as those to which he refers above among the 
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Hausa of Nigeria. Djerma women wear silver ornaments in the right 
nose-wing and in the septum. 200 It appears that the Habbe women 
wear nose-rings, and Arnaud publishes a drawing of one that is wearing 
a silver ring in the septum. 201 It would seem (the drawing is indistinct) 
as if she had besides two rings in the left nose-wing (the picture shows 
the woman in left profile). This agrees with a photograph taken by 
Kjersmeier showing a young Habbe woman from the neighbourhood 
of Bandiagara wearing one ring in the septum and two in either 
nose-wing. 202 

From Yakouba we learn that in the country round Timbuktu the 
women wear ornaments of gold, copper or silver. He reproduces a 
nose-ring worn in the septum by *les femmes libres*, and another 
which the Gabibi women wear in the right nose-wing. 203 The Gabibi 
are an agricultural people. Cailli£ says of the well-to-do women of 
Timbuktu that they wear, »comme & Jenn£, un anneau aux narines; 
celles qui ne sont pas assez riches, remplacent cet anneau par un 
morceau de soie rouge*. 204 The women of the *Dirimans Country* on 
Lake Debo, says Cailli£ (II, 273), »mettent des boucles en verroteries 
au nez; ces boucles sont quelquefois en m£tal*, and of the town of 
Djenne he writes (II, 211): »J’ai vu quelques femmes avec un anneau 
au nez; elles ont toutes le nez perc£, celles qui ne sont pas assez riches 
pour y passer un anneau, le remplacent par un morceau de soie rose*. 

The women of the primitive, naked Bobo-Fing, north of Bobo- 
Diulasso, are by Kjersmeier (op. cif., 133) stated to frequently wear, 
in addition to their wooden lip-disc, also *a piece of wood through 
the nose*. Among the Senufo-Minianka such women as pierce the 
septum are infrequent*. 205 Of the Senufo women of the northern 
Ivory Coast, who also wear an ornament in the lower lip, Delafosse 
writes: *Parfois les narines supportent chacune un petit anneau de 
cuivre (observe par M. Binger chez les Sien£rh£ et par moi-meme chez 
les Nafarha). Ces mutilations des \bwres et du nez semblent ne pas 
exister dans les fractions sud et sud-est.* 206 According to Mage, the 
Bambara women wear nose-rings of gold or copper. 207 Henry mentions 
a small golden crescent worn in the septum, from the Bambara district 
of Segou, but in another passage in his book (p. 195) he also refers 
to similar ornaments of copper. 208 It is presumably the Bambara that 
are alluded to by Cailli£ when he writes (II, 155) that in the market¬ 
place in the village of Bamba — in the district of Saracl£, between 
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Segou and Djenn£ — noticed that the women were wearing »un boucle 
de verroterie au nez», in some cases of gold and in others of silver. 
And of the women of the village of Saga he says (p. 159) that they 
wore »une boucle au nez, comme je l’ai dit plus haut*. The Sarakole 
(Soninke) women wear in the septum a ring of gold, copper, »or 
even of bee’s wax*. *L’ornement est affreux*, Mage says (op. cit., 54), 
»mais on y tient dans le pays, et les Sonink^s ont adopts cet usage 
barbare, qui semble, du reste, avec quelques modifications, r£gner dans 
tout le Soudan central depuis les chaines de Kong jusqu’i Tombouctou, 
depuis l’Adamawa jusqu’au bassin du S£n£gal, ou cette coutume heureu- 
sement n’a pas p£n£tr£*. 200 The Soninke of Segou and Massina often 
wear a metal ring in the septum, writes B£ranger-F£raud, »mais elles 
perdent cette habitude £ mesure qu’elles se rapprochent du littoral 
s£n£gambien ... et mcme du haut S£n£gal». 210 In this connection may 
be mentioned that Monteil makes no reference to nose ornaments in 
his monograph on the Khassonke in the west (Paris 1915). On the 
other hand one is not prepared to subscribe to B£ranger-F£raud’s view 
as regards nose-rings when he (p. 384) writes that this custom »se perd 
aussi £ mesure qu’on examine les habitants de TAfrique centrale, car 
les voyageurs qui ont visit£ le Bournou, le Ouadai, les bords du lac 
de Tchad, etc., etc., n’ont pas retrouv£ cette Strange mode .. .* Here 
may also be mentioned that Kjersmeier ( op.cit. y 133) reproduces the 
picture of a Marka woman (Soninke) wearing in the septum a pendant 
resembling a large cylindrical bead, horizontally suspended. 

Regarding Liberia I possess no information, neither from Biittikofer, 
Volz, Germann, nor any other writer. It is however very probable 
that in earlier times nose ornaments existed in that country. According 
to a Portuguese account of a journey in 1462, made shortly after 
Piedro de Cintra’s expedition, the caravels were met somewhere near 
the present Cape Mesurado (where we now find Monrovia) by naked 
men coming out in three boats. They all had their ears pierced, some 
also their noses. 211 The travelling account in question conveys a reliable 
impression in other matters, and may therefore well be accepted also 
regarding this detail. From Sierra Leone it is related by Eberl-Elber 
of a paramount chief in Mattotaka, one of the earliest of the settled 
districts in the Temne country, that he wore a small nose ornament 
of gold: *ein dreieckiges Goldplattchen, das Abzeichen der Herscher 
von Matdtaka, und sein Blick ist stets geradeaus gerichtet, denn wiirde 
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er des goldenen Dreiecks ansichtig, kamen Not und Krankheit iiber 
seine Untertanen*. 212 Gold is found in Sierra Leone (Eberl-Elber, 62), 
and chiefs and other notable families possess golden ornaments, some 
of which are of great antiquity. 

Among the Tenda in the interior of French Guinea (an early pagan 
ethnic relic) in both sexes *la coutume de se percer les narines est 
gen£rale et, dans le trou du nez, ils placent un brin de paille coup£ 
l£g£rement plus long que pour le trou des oreilles ou mieux une petite 
m^daille en £tain plus ou moins d&icatement travaillee; cette m£daille 
( bityen) est £vid£e sur une partie de sa surface et le rebord 6 vidi est 
fendu dans sa partie centrale, ce qui permet de la fixer dans le trou 
de la narine; la surface porte souvent divers petits dessins graves a 
l’aide d’une pointe de couteau, d’autres fois encore son pourtour est 
d£coup£ en forme de dents de soie. Une piece de 50 centimes con- 
venablement 6vid6e en tient quelquefois lieu.* 213 

From the Baga, south of Rio Nunez, a French naval officer relates 
that the women usually wore a small ring in the nose. 214 Caillie 
{op. cit . I, 246) refers from the *Bagos* to a copper ring in the nasal 
septum. 


NORTH AFRICA. MOROCCO-EGYPT 

The Tuaregs possess no nose ornaments, at all events not so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, not even the southern groups. Equally 
fruitless has proved my search through the regions west of Egypt, or 
at any rate west of the Gulf of Sidra. The first to study personal 
ornaments among both Arabs and Berbers in Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia 
and partly also in Tripolitania, may have been Eudel. He among 
other things shows that names for ornaments as a rule have been 
borrowed from the Arabic. In some cases the words have been deformed, 
mostly owing to the jews who, as we know, take a front place among 
goldsmiths and jewellery merchants in northern Africa. Eudel does not, 
so far as I have been able to find, mention a single nose ornament. 21 '' 

In ancient Carthage, on the other hand, *la mode disgracieuse de 
Panneau de nez r£gna pendant longtemps ... comme au pays de 
Canaan*. 216 Of the ancient Libyans, in so far as they were Cartha- 
genian subjects, Gsell vaguely says (6, p. 37, note 5) that maybe they 
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wore nose-rings, *si les Libyens avaient adopt£ cette mode, qui fut en 
faveur k Carthage*. 

Apart from ancient Carthage, in northern Africa nose ornaments 
are only met with on a westerly approach towards Egypt. Puccioni 
has a photograph of a young Bedouin girl (a Berber with Arab strain) 
from Cyrenaica wearing a pendant in the right nose-wing. 217 Rosita 
Forbes shows another of a small girl at the Aujilah oasis with ring 
similarly worn. 218 In the Gialo (Djalo) oasis the women wear a nose¬ 
ring of silver, *le nez doit perdre cet omement k la premiere maternit£. 
Une fillette minuscule de deux au trois mois dans les bras d’une d’elles, 
a d£j£ la narine pcrci de cet appendice.* 219 In the oasis of Siwah, 
Cline did not see any nose ornaments but he says that St. John reports 
that Siwan women wore nose-rings 220 and that Cailliaud mentions 
large gold nose-rings worn by prostitutes. 221 The latter, at least, Cline 
believes, probably were Arab rather than Siwan women, since they 
travelled from one oasis to another, even as far as Aujilah and beyond, 
and when in Siwah did not live within the town. 222 

From Egypt it would apparently meet with no difficulty to find 
references to nose-ornaments, and therefore I restrict myself to just 
a few authors. Murray depicts a Jebeliya woman wearing a large 
metal ornament in the right nose-wing. The Jebeliya are an Arab tribe 
settled in the Nile delta. Murray does not mention this ornament in 
the text but he says of the disease called mushabira , which he describes, 
that according to native belief it *is sometimes caused by the glance 
of a woman with a cheap gold nose-ring. If her nose-ring has not 
cost at least a guinea, the child at whom she looks may be affected. 
Young brides therefore take good care that their husbands do not put 
them off with cheap articles worth only sixty or seventy piastres.* 223 
Lane writes: *The ’khizdm’, or nose-ring, commonly called ’khuzdm’, 
is worn by a few of the women of the lower orders in Cairo, and by 
many of those in the country towns and villages both of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. It is most commonly made of brass; is from an inch 
to an inch and a half in diameter; and has usually three or more 
coloured glass beads, generally red and blue, attached to it. It is 
almost always passed through the right ala of the nose; and hangs 
partly before the mouth; so that the wearer is obliged to hold it up 
with one hand when she puts anything into her mouth. It is some¬ 
times of gold.* 224 The Ethnographical Museum of Sweden possesses 
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four brass rings of this type, *bought in the marketplace at Luxor* 
threaded with beads of glass or porcelain (some of them imitating 
coral), brass or wood; from one of them three small German game- 
counters are suspended, fig. 12 (inv. 04.18.235—238). Three nose¬ 
rings of similar type, of brass or silver, have been drawn by de Mayr. 225 
The catalogue of the ethnographical museum at Cairo includes three 
*silver-gilt(?) nose rings* from Medinet el Fayum. *One end ter¬ 
minates in a flat disc with three small trefoils soldered behind it* and 
one *heavy cylindrical brass nose piece, with three sharp edge circular 
ridges upon it. Worn with the birqtia veil.* 226 Blackman says of the 
fellaheh (peasant women) that »every girl has her ears and nose bored 
at a fairly early age, when she becomes the proud possessor of a pair 
of earrings, as well as of a nose-ring. They may be of gold or silver 
or, in the case of the poorer people, even of brass ... When a woman’s 
husband dies one of the first things she does is to take off all her 
jewellery — nose-ring, earrings, finger-rings, gold, silver, or brass 
bracelets — wearing instead a necklace of dark blue or black beads 
(Fig. 19) and sometimes blue or black earrings and bracelets. The 
nose-ring is discarded for good, unless she marries again.* 227 


NORTHEAST AFRICA (HAMITIC HERDSMEN, AND 
ABYSSINIA) 

The women of the Beja peoples appear very generally to wear nose 
ornaments. Among ornaments worn by the Ababda, Klunzinger men¬ 
tions »above all the inevitable nose-ring, like their camels, an ornament 
they consider charming*. 228 *Geschatzt ist der goldene Nasenring 
zemdm und der Stolz der verheiratete Frau*, says Winkler. He shows 
a photograph of a married woman from Hamata (village on the Red 
Sea, south of Koser) wearing a ring in the right nose-wing, and 
mentions from Wadi Lahami a lady of high degree belonging to the 
Sedab group who is wearing a similar ornament. 229 According to 
Murray (op. cit. y 74) the ornaments of the Ababda women — and he 
appears in particular to refer to those *near the cultivation*, hardly 
to be distinguished from the Fellahin of Upper Egypt — of bead- 
necklaces, silver rings and, if possible, gold or gilt nose-rings*. 

Berghoff says of the Bisharin women of the Nubian desert that they 
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Fig. 12. Nose rings of brass 
with beads of glass, brass or 
wood, Luqsor. (Nos. 04. 18. 
235, 238.) 




wear leg-, ear- and nose-rings made of silver and gold. 230 In his 
description of the Bisharin, Hadendoa and other tribes Crossland in a 
very general way mentions that the women’s ornaments comprise *if 
possible gold (or gilt) ornaments for nose and ears*. He adds: *The 
nose ring must be a trying discomfort. It is often my fate to administer 
medicine, and, before drinking, the nose ring must be pushed aside, 
and held so, I suppose, whenever anything is put to the mouth.* 231 
According to Wickerode, the Hadendoa women wear *einen plumpen 
Metallring, bisweilen von schweren Silber* in the right wing of the 
nose. 232 From the Beja, at the back of Suakin, v. Heuglin refers to a 
silver ring worn in the right nose-wing. 233 

In the market-place of Kassala all the black women that Wickerode 
saw (op. cit ., I, 208) — he was told that they came from Bomu and 
Kordofan — wore a red »stud» (probably coral) or solid metal ring 
in the right nose-wing. In the village of Hauathi in Taka (north of 
Kassala), Werne saw women »of the upper orders* wearing a small 
silver ring in their right nostril and in their ears golden plates. 234 
Married Barea women — both the Barea and the Kunama are Isla- 
mised — wear a silver ring, and the Kunama women »an immense 
ring* in the right nose-wing. 235 From the latter the Ethnographical 
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Stockholm museum possesses a nose-ring of brass (No. o 6. 29.30). 
Among the Bedouins in the coastland of Eritrea a nose-ring form part 
of the bridegroom’s gift to the bride ( Munzinger , 148). The Stock¬ 
holm museum possesses two photographs of Eritrean Bedouin women 
wearing an ornament of rosette shape in the right nose-wing (Pictorial 
Archives, No. 32: 114, 117). In the museum is also preserved a nose¬ 
ring of silver (kemamit anef , No. 06. 32. 28) and a stone plug ( kere$)> 
which »is inserted into the hole in the nose until it has healed up so 
that the nose-ring can be put in* (No. 06. 32.29). The National 
Evangelical Union’s (Evangeliska Fosterlandsstiftelsen) museum pos¬ 
sesses a silver ring (though it could not be found) and another of 
gold for wearing in the septum by Mensa women (Mohammedans). 
The latter consists of a plain wire ca. 2 mm. thick and with flattened 
ends, the ring measuring 12 X 14 mm. across. 236 

Paulitschke makes the general statement regarding the natives of 
northeastern Africa that their noses and lips are devoid of any 
»ornamental accessories*. 237 But in other connections in his work 
(pp. 94, 99) he mentions that nose ornaments do occur although ex¬ 
ceedingly rarely seen and that nose-rings (Somali and Afar: dumam) 2 ** 
only very seldom are worn among the Somali and never by the Afar 
(Danakil), and that they are nothing but circularly bent pieces of 
wire (cf. Mensa above). The Afar women on the other hand very 
commonly wear round pins in the left nose-wing. *Sie sind aus Silber 
oder Gold in Form eines Blumenkelches und die Locher fur dieselben 
werden den Madchen, wie in Arabien und am Nil, schon in friihesten 
Jugend gebohrt und mittels eingefiigter Holzstabchen weit und klaffend 
gehalten* (Paulitschke, I, 99). Of the Somali inland of Berbera Hag- 
genmacher says that they do not wear nose ornaments. 239 

Such Abyssinians as are Christians, or under Christian influence, do 
not wear nose ornaments, and this is also expressly stated by Bieber 
to apply to the Kaffitshu. 240 Of the negroid tribes of Abyssinia (*the 
Shangala*) and also of *den Kamanten* von Sawicki on the other 
hand says that piercing of the nose, ears and lips occurs among almost 
all of them. 241 Statements to this effect are no doubt to be found in 
travel accounts, etc., from Abyssinia. Rosen refers to Shangala women 
on the Kassam river in eastern Shoa wearing a small ring in the wing 
of the nose. According to Rosen, the Shangala have probably been 
transferred to that locality from southern Abyssinia. 242 The Ethno- 
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Fig. 13. »Shangala» 
chief. Detail of an 
Abyssinian painting in 
the Ethnographical 
Museum of Sweden 
(No. 39. 39.8.) 



graphical Museum at Stockholm possesses an Abyssinian painting, fig. 
13 (not antique, No. 39. 39. 8), showing Ras Gubana, a known Abys¬ 
sinian chief, in the act of »civilizing» a Shangala tribe whose chief 
is wearing a yellow ring in either nose-wing. 


RESUME AND CONCLUSIONS 

With regard, firstly, to their application , nose ornaments are in 
Africa worn in the nose-wings and septum. The former only occurs 
— with exception for the Tenda of French Guinea — among women, 
and the ornament is placed either in the left or the right nose-wing, 
or occasionally in both. In the left, among the Yao, Makua, Makonde 
and other peoples of the southern section of Tanganyika Territory, 
who have borrowed the practice from the coastal population (i. e. the 
Swahili, from whom however right-side placing has also been 
recorded); as also among the Manyema, Azande, Balika, Ndakoa, 
Lakka, Mbum, Baggara, Aulad Hamid, in Bagirmi and Bornu, among 
the Tamberma, Kabure and Danakil. In the right nose-wing among 
the Mangbetu (usually in the right), Nuba, Nubians, Kababish, in 
Kordofan and Wadai, among the Bulaba, Kuka, Tubu, Kotoko, Musku, 
Beri-Beri, Hausa, Ful, Djerma, Gabibi, Berbers of Cyrenaica, in Egypt 
and Taka, among the Hadendoa, Barea, Kunama, and Bedouins of 
Eritrea. In many cases the right or the left side is recorded: the 
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Swahili, Baholoholo, Baya, Shoa Arabs. Wearing of ornaments in 
both nose-wings also occurs, as already mentioned. It does not appear 
possible to draw any conclusions as to whether the placing of the nose 
ornament on the right side or on the left is done in accordance with 
any fixed system, especially as the literature in many cases does not 
state the particular side. In Egypt and the northeastern parts of 
Africa the right side however seems to predominate (cf. however the 
Danakil; from the Somali I have no record). This agrees with Arabia, 
at all events its southern parts, where girls wear a nose-ring in the 
right nostril. 24 * Most Bantu peoples seem to wear their nose ornament 
on the left side. Whether this is in any way connected with the cir¬ 
cumstance that *the left hand* or *the left side* in the Bantu languages 
sometimes is called *the female* is uncertain, but I nevertheless wish 
it mentioned in the present connection. 244 

The ornaments that are worn in the septum — a practice found in 
both sexes — are distributed over a wide area but seem to be altogether 
absent in north and northeastern Africa (except for the Bajun), and 
not very general in South Africa, from where I have noted instances 
among Bushmen, Hottentots and the Baushi, Babisa and Batwa of 
Lake Bangweolo. From there, they are sporadically met with in 
Angola (Tjokwe, Vasele) and then become increasingly frequent in 
the Belgian Congo and French Equatorial Africa. In Cameroon they 
are found among certain peoples (Pangwe, Baya, Tikar), but then 
again become more frequent among a number of primitive tribes in 
Northern Nigeria (see list above) and are further met with through 
northern Togo (Kabure, Logba) and western Sudan: Mossi(?), Son- 
ghai(?), Djerma, Habbe, Bobo-Fing, Senufo-Minianka, Sarakole 
(Soninke), Marka (Soninke) and Baga. They also occur among the 
Shoa Arabs south of Lake Chad. Among the Nilot-Hamitic and the 
Nilotic peoples these ornaments are at all events found among the 
Suk, Turkana, some of the Karamojo, and the Dume, Teso, Acoli, 
Lango and Latuka. From the Sudan east of Lake Chad I have only 
recorded them from the Aulad-Hamid, but this may possibly indicate 
that they also occur among other Arab tribes of these parts (cf. Shoa 
above). 

Septum-ornaments are mainly used by women, but — unlike the 
nose-wing-omaments — in many places also by the men: Bushmen, 
Bakongo and Babwende, Bapoto, Bwaka, Bansiri, Bubu, Ndakoa, 
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Mandja, Banda, Baya (isolated cases), Kare, Pangwe, Makraka (the 
easternmost of the Zande tribes), Moru, Ituri pygmies (Bambuti), 
Belanda, Suk, Turkana, Karamojo, Dume, Teso (at least used by a 
witch-doctor, individual case?), Lango; further, among many primitive 
tribes in Northern Nigeria, and by the Kabure in Togo. Some writers 
do not say which sex wears an ornament in the septum: Hottentots, 
Wasele, Basonge, Gombe, Gobu, Baamba. Among certain peoples, 
practically all of them living in the upper Ubangi-Uelle region, it 
appears to be worn only by men: Banziri(P), the Banda tribe Bubu(?), 
Makraka(?), Moru(?), and the Belanda. Only in the case of the last 
mentioned it is expressly stated that septum-ornaments are exclusively 
worn by the men. In some parts the women wear ornaments both in 
the septum and the nose-wings at the same time. 

As regards material , nose ornaments vary a great deal, as will have 
been apparent from what has been said above: wood, pieces of grass, 
stems or reeds, pith, bone, ivory, animal teeth, claws, feathers, metal 
(iron, copper, brass, lead, tin, silver, gold), coral, rock-crystal and 
quartz, glass and glass beads, celluloid. The most primtive of the 
peoples, but others too, take their material from the vegetable or 
animal kingdoms. Porcupine quills I have noted from the Bushmen, 
Bakongo and Babwende, Baamba (the Ruwenzori district), Bambuti, 
Northern Nigeria, Tamberma. Teeth (of monkey, dog or other 
animals) I have only found referred to from the Babwende, claws (of 
beasts of prey) from the Mandja and Kabure, and feathers from the 
Baya and the Pangwe. Quartz (rock-crystal has also been stated) I 
have noted from the Bubu (a Banda tribe) and Mandja, i. e. from 
peoples that also wear a quartz ornament in the lower lip. 

Nose ornaments of silver — usually rings, but occasionally also 
plugs or pins (Wandala, Danakil) and in rare instances plates (Bulala 
and Kuka) — are worn in the eastern parts of North Africa, in north¬ 
eastern Africa and throughout the Sudan, from Sennar and westwards, 
by Arabs and Hamitic peoples but also by negroes (Banda, Habbe, 
Bambara). In the Bantu-speaking Africa they only occur among the 
Swahili (also in the form of coins) and besides among well-to-do 
families, influenced by the coast culture, such as: wives of big Yao 
chiefs, and sporadic cases of Manyema women. Nose ornaments of 
gold have about the same distribution as those of silver. They are 
worn only by the wives of chiefs or other notables (Nubian dancing 
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girls being excepted). Rather typical seems to be what El-Tounsy says 
of the peole of Darfur: Gold among the rich, silver among the middle- 
class and copper for the poor. The golden nose ornament in most 
cases consists of a ring, but among the Danakil it is in the form of a 
pin. Eberl-Elber’s account of the Temne paramount chief that wore 
a golden nose ornament (triangular) is the only case I have come 
across where a man is concerned. The Bantu-speaking peoples do not 
possess any gold ornaments or other objects of gold (they have, as we 
know, no words for gold or silver). At the most such ornaments 
might be found among upper-class Swahili, but as to that I have come 
across no data. 

Nose ornaments of red coral — just the coral itself in the form of 
a plug or the like, or a metal ring threaded with coral beads — or 
made of some substitute for coral are recorded from Tubu and Nubian 
women, occasionally from Egypt, from the whole of the Sudan east 
of Lake Chad, from Shoa Arabs and Musgu south of that lake, and 
from Bornu and the Hausa. 

Among European material used as nose ornaments (portions of 
cartridge cases, etc.) I may mention celluloid. Of this, we have 
authenticated instances from the Barma and Kanuri, and it is probable 
that more might be found in other parts of French territory. Of this 
material are above all manufactured imitations of red coral and in 
northern Africa also of turquoises (though not in the form of nose 
ornaments, which are not worn in these parts). Especially large is 
its use for this purpose in Kabylia, where it comes from Paris or 
Mannheim in Germany, and is distributed from Algiers. In northern 
Africa celluloid, according to Eudel 1902, has been replacing coral 
»depuis dix ans». 24B 

The form of the nose ornaments I do not propose here to deal with, 
but would refer the reader to what has been said above. It may suffice 
to mention that as regards the septum staves predominate, though 
rings also occur, while in the nose-wings are mostly used plugs, pins 
and rings. Composite ornaments, such as rings or staves threated with 
beads, etc., also occur. 

Instead, I wish to say a few words about the kipini> the Swahili 
word for the plug worn in the nose-wing (and also for the plug in 
the upper rim of the ear). The distribution of this name reflects the 
influence of the east-coast culture (Swahili-Arabian). The word has 
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in the foregoing been noted from N. Rhodesia (the Nyanja tribe 
Senga, the Baushi), Nyasaland (Yao), southern Tanganyika Territory 
(Yao and Ngoni) and eastern Belgian Congo (Batabwa and Baholo- 
holo). In a similar way Arab influence is indicated by the Swahili 
nose-ring: hzazama , khozam in eastern Sudan (Darfur), khizam or 
khuzam in Nubia and Egypt, chezam among Bedouin women of 
Arabia, 246 who possessed this ornament even in the time of Abraham 
(Genesis XXIV, 47). Whether the zemam of the Ababde, and the 
dumam of the Somali and Danakil are anything to do with the above 
word I do not know. 

Regarding the method by which the operation for the application 
of the nose ornament is performed I have only found an account from 
the Yao in Weule and from the Pangwe in Tessmann. Among the 
former it is performed when the child has reached the age of 4 or 5, 
but the ornament proper is only inserted after completion of the puberty 
rites. Among the Pangwe the operation is performed at the ages of 
6 to 8. It would seem to take place at a considerably earlier age among 
Arabs and Berbers judging by the above cited statement regarding to 
the oasis of Gialo in Libya, where an infant girl only 2 or 3 months 
old had already had her nose pierced. Paulitschke similarly says of the 
Afar that the girls get their nose-wing pierced »wie in Arabien und 
am Nil schon in friihesten Jugend*, whereupon the hole is kept open 
by means of wooden plugs. Of the South American Indians Karsten 
writes that *the perforation of the lip, the ear-lobe, or the nose — 
ornaments for the nose are comparatively rare in South America — 
usually takes place at an early age, and being, as it often is, connected 
with name-giving, it may well be compared with the baptism of more 
civilized peoples ... In fact, as the original object of the baptismal 
rites, both in Pagan religions and in early Christian Church, has been 
to purify the newborn child from evil spirits, so there is much the 
same idea connected with the ceremonial piercing of the lips, the ears 
and the nose.* 247 In India the girls’ noses are pierced a few months 
after birth, but if a woman has lost one or two children at tender age, 
a nose-ring will be inserted on her next child even when only a few 
days old, as a protection against premature death (Hovorka, op. cit ., 
J 74)- 

With this, we have arrived at the question of the significance of 
the nose ornaments. Perhaps more than any other student, R. Karsten 
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has the merit of having demonstrated and stressed the magic, pro- 
tective, and thus practical, significance of personal ornaments, among 
which also nose ornaments must be included. His work, just referred 
to, gives many instances of this. But even earlier students, among 
others Hovorka (pp. 155, 174), have given attention to this point. 
Of special importance seems to be to guard the natural openings of 
the head — the ears, the nostrils, and the mouth. I will here only 
mention one, single, concrete example: The Pawumwa Indians of 
Brazil (the Rio Guapor£ district) wear through the septum a short 
wooden stick which is believed to prevent illnesses to enter the body 
by way of the nose. This is because disease is conceived to be a solid 
body which, travelling through the air in a straight line, hits against 
the stick and then falls to the ground. 248 

From Africa I have in the literature not been able to find any 
evidence of supposed magic power in nose ornaments, or of the 
nostrils being of importance as an opening giving entrance to the body. 
The only thing in that line that I have noted is a statement by Talbot 
referring to the lbibio and other tribes in S. Nigeria (who do not 

possess nose ornaments) that they believe that the soul passes in and 

out by way of the nostrils. 249 There cannot, however, well be any 
doubt that also in many parts of Africa nose ornaments possess some 
magic significance, although records of it are absent. What points this 
way is that, among the Pangwe, the operation for the affixation of 
the ornament is performed by the medicine-man (Tessmann). On the 
other hand it is stated by Weule of the Yao that among them it may 
be performed by anybody. 

Not even regarding the significance of the coral used as nose orna¬ 
ment have I found any reference. I may however remind of the fact 

that in Morocco ^silver coins, shells, corals ... are tied to the hair or 

round the ankles of children, or are threaded on a string which is slung 
over their shoulder to safeguard them from the evil eye. Some of these 
objects at least, are supposed to do so by attracting to themselves the 
malignant look.* 250 About the same, Westermarck says, is true of a boy 
who is to be circumsized, at least at Tanger (op. cit. II, 421). The 
Shawia women wear small pieces of coral upon the pendant silver 
chains with which they ^embellish* their earrings, necklets, and other 
personal ornaments. »The Shavia are extremely fond of coral, but my 
friend the scribe told me that, although it is to some extent useful as 
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a charm against the *evil eye*, it is largely worn on account of its 
beauty.* 251 In Arabia Petraea, according to Musil, women and children, 
and even horses and camels, carry small shells or corals as a protection 
against the evil eye. 252 The inhabitants of Lebanon, not only Mohamme¬ 
dans, carry amulets against the evil eye. At the childrens head-gear they 
fix, inter alia, corals. 253 In Italy, as we know, particularly in the 
southern parts, it is supposed to constitute a protection against the 
*evil eye*. Its use in that capacity is known from the later periods of 
the Roman empire, into which, according to Pliny (Historia naturalis, 
XXXII, n), the superstition in question had been introduced from 
India, where coral ornaments are still in common use ( Fischer , op. cit. y 
289). In the Punjab, corals are attached to house-doors to ward off 
ill-luck. 254 The red colour of the coral no doubt also contributes to a 
belief in its protective power. 

The practice of wearing nose ornaments, particularly in the septum, 
is in many parts dying out (e. g., among the Wasele of Angola), and 
this appears especially to be the case with such primitive peoples as 
have been wearing it of old. The kipini would on the contrary seem 
to be increasingly spreading in proportion to the increase of influence 
from the east coast. Perhaps it may here also be mentioned that nose 
ornaments do not appear to be worn by the Jews of Africa. In the 
Old Testament they are, as we know, frequently referred to (called 
nezem): Genesis XXIV: 22, 30, 47; Exodus XXXV: 22; Isaiah III: 21; 
Exekiel XVI: 12; Book of Proverbs XI: 22 (*As a ring of gold in a 
swine’s snout, so is a fair woman who departeth from discretion*). 
In our days nose-rings or *studs* are still worn by women in Syria, 
Mesopotamia and other Levantine countries. 255 

Lastly, as regards the origin of the ornament we are concerned with, 
I think opinions are unanimous as to the East African plug in the nose¬ 
wing being of Indo-Arabian origin, 250 and the same applies on the 
whole to plugs and rings worn in the Arab-influenced parts of northern 
and northeastern Africa and the Sudan. In the Sudan there are, as 
well known, many other elements of culture from India or the Near 
East. But the case takes on a different aspect, according to my opinion, 
where such nose ornaments, particularly those pertaining to the septum, 
as are typically women’s adornments are also worn by the men. Where 
this practice prevails, it can hardly have been borrowed from the Arabs 
but here we no doubt have before us an ancient, primitively indigenous 
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and early negritic, culture element. An exception to this seems to be 
found in the Congo pygmies, the Bambuti, who, according to both 
Schebesta and Gusinde, originally lacked all kinds of body deforma- 
tion. The same probably applies to primitive pygmies in other parts 
of the world, at least what concerns nose ornaments. 267 Whether the 
nose ornaments of the Bushmen (and Hottentots) are indigenous I will 
not venture to give an opinion upon in view of the scantiness of the 
material I possess from those peoples. 
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